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THE ROYCROFT SHOP, 
EAST AURORA, N. Y. 


HE ANCIENT MARI- 
NER: By Samuel Tay- 
-Allor Coleridge. A pecu- 
ailiar book, made after the 
pattern of a volume de- 
wivised by Horace Wal- 
¥Jpole and printed at the 
Strawberry Hill Press in 1761. Rubricated 
side lines and initials. For this book Mr. W. 
W. Denslow has made special initials and 
fourteen antique wood-cut ornaments by way 
of illustration. Price of the volume: 








Nine hundred copies in flexible chamois, satin 


lined, - $ 2.00 


Four hundred copies, specially illumined, 5.00 
Forty copies on Japan Vellum, specially il- 
lumined, . e ° ° ; - 10.00 


THE SONNETS OF SHAKESPEARE: On 
“ Roycroft” paper. The initials and orna- 
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ments made especially for this book—hand 
illumined throughout. The price : 
Nine hundred copies, bound plainly in boards, $ 5.00 
Twelve copies on Classic Vellum, in full Le- 
vant—hand tooled, no two alike, each, 100.00 
So far as we know this is the only book ever 
printed in America on genuine Vellum—the 
material being prepared for us by the man 
who supplied William Morris all the Vellum 
that was used by the Kelmscott Press. This 
edition was prepared with great care and 
probably is the nearest approach to a per- 
fect book yet produced by the Roycrofters. 


TIME AND CHANCE: A Romance and a 
History— being the story of the life of a 
man. By Elbert Hubbard. In two volumes 
of 300 pages each— illustrated in photogra- 
vure. Bound in boards, leather backs and 
corners. Price for the set of two volumes, 
in box, $3.00. 





THE SONG-STORY OF THE LOVE OF 
AUCASSIN & NICOLETE: Translated out 
of the Ancient French by Andrew Lang. On 
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* Roycroft ” paper, made at the vat by hand. 
Hand illumined throughout. 
940 in russet chamois, silk lined, $2.00 
Twenty-five copies on Imperial Japan, 5.00 
Where smooth the Southern waters run 

Through rustling leagues of poplars gray, 
Beneath a veiled soft Southern sun, 

We wandered out of Yesterday; 

Went Maying in that ancient May 
Whose fallen flowers are fragrant yet, 

And lingered by the fountain spray 
With Aucassin and Nicolete. 


THE ESSAY ON FRIENDSHIP: By Ralph 
Waldo Emerson. On “ Roycroft” paper, 
printed from a new font of Caslon type, with 
new initials, borders, and head & tail pieces 
designed by Mr. Samuel Warner—( Honest 
Roycrofter). ; 

925 ia limp chamois—satin lined, $ 2.00 


Fifty copies specially illumined by Mr. Law- 
rence Mazzanovich, ° * 5.00 
Twenty-five copies on Japan Vellum, 10.00 


“The heart of the man is shown in that 
Essay on Friendship. He never did better, 
and may write forty years and never equal 
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it. *,* If Emerson never wrote anything 
else but that, his name in literature would 
endure.”—John Addington Symonds. 





THE INTELLECTUAL LIFE: By Philip 
Gilbert Hamerton. In double columns, on 
“Whatman, after a format devised by Jen- 
son, all initials being drawn in, free-hand. 
A sumptuous piece of book-making. Bound 
in boards, suede leather back and corners. 
Nine hundred & fifty copies. Each, $7.50. 





THE RUBAIYAT OF OMAR KHAYYAM: 
Being the FitzGerald translation of 1879; 
with the address of Hon. John Hay at the 
Omar Khayyam Club, London, as a preface. 
All initials, ornaments and head and tail 
pieces used were made especially for this 
edition. Initials in red and blue, alternating 
after the Oriental manner. The binding is 
rough chamois, olive green, satin lined : the 
whole effect being fairly pleasing. 

Nine hundred & ten copies, each, $2.00 
A few copies specially illumined, 5.00 
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SPECIAL LIST OF SPECIA BOOKS NL‘ 


FEW COPIES OF EACH BEIN( 
LITTLE JOURNEYS TO THE HOMES 
OF FAMOUS WOMEN (De luxe edition) : 


Initials and paragraph marks drawn in by 
hand. Price, $10.00. 


ESSAYS OF ELIA: The initials all drawn 
in by hand, $2.50. 
A few specially illumined, $5.00. 


BALLADS OF A BOOK-WORM: By Irv- 
ing Browne. Price, $5.00. 
Twenty copies on Japan Vellum, $10.00. 


VE HAVE THE FOLLOWID IVIDUALLY 1 


ART AND LIFE: By Vernon Lee. On Im- 
perial Japan Vellum, in full Levant, hand 
tooled after a special design. A very elegant 
bit of book-making. $15.00. 

RUSKIN-TURNER: On “ Whatman,” con- 
taining twelve reproductions of Turner mas- 
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ter-pieces on Japan Vellum. Hand illumined, 
full Levant, hand tooled. $20.00. 

UPLAND PASTURES: Hand illumined, in 
full Levant, hand tooled after a special de- 
sign. Price, $12.50. 


THE DESERTED VILLAGE: On “ What- 
man.” Initials drawn in by hand and also 
various water-color sketches. A quaint and 
curious book that has no duplicate—bound 
plainly in boards. $10.00. 


AS IT SEEMS TO ME: On “ Whatman,” 
one of forty copies, full Levant. Eight water- 
color sketches drawn in by hand. $25.00. 





SESAME & LILIES: On “ Whatman,” hand 
illumined, full Levant, hand tooled. Two 
copies, each, $20.00. 

















ME EXTRACI FROM ETTER "ROM A FEW 


WELL-KNOWN Booxk-LOvER: 
HE style in which you have re-printed ‘‘ Sesame 
& Lilies” is very pleasing to Mr. Ruskin. He 
wishes me to say that this beautiful book goes far in 
atoning for the typographical sins that have been in- 
flicted on his writings by certain American publishers. 
JAMES HULL LIPTON, 
Coniston, Jan. 5, 1898. Secretary. 


HE beautiful Roycroft book just reached me this 

morning, and I write at once to tell you that we 

arc all greatly pleased with it. Will you hand the 

enclosed check to the Bursar, with request that I be 

enrolled as a ‘* Life Member.’’ I am not quite sure 

that I shall live ninety-nine years, but surely such 
books as you make must conduce to longevity. 

Faithfully yours, 
JOHN HAY, 


Washington, Sept. 27, 1898. 


SEND you love and blessings for the noble vol- 

ume. It seems like a breath from some old Scrip- 
torium of the Middle Ages, when the making of 
books was a holy service, not a speculation. 

CHARLES WARREN STODDARD. 
The Bungalow. 

Washington, D. C., March 6, 1898. 
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ER MAJESTY, the Queen, directs me to express 
7) to Mr. and Mrs. Hubbard the pleasure she has 
had in the beautiful copy of ‘Sonnets from the 
Portuguese.’? The combination of paper, typogra- 
phy, illuminations and binding is so harmonious that 
the work has been given a place among the Queen’s 
intimate book treasures. 

HELEN BARSTOW, 
Assistant to the Librarian. 
Windsor Castle, June 18, 1898. 





HE volume came in good order. Just to hold and 
caress such a book is a joy. 
LAURENCE HUTTON. 
New York, Feb. 15, 1898. 





HAND you cheque for the six books that have 

been safely received and sent on their way to 
make six dear friends happy. You must send me two 
copies of each one of the Roycroft books as issued, 
to my London address. I have just learned where 
East Aurora really is, and am quite provoked to 
think that I spent all last week at Buffalo and did 
not go out to see ** how you do it.” 

ELLEN TERRY. 
Pittsburg, Dec. 4, 1897. 





HE Roycroft books are a great pleasure to me * * 
THEODORE ROOSEVELT. 
Executive Mansion, Alfiany, May 6, 1899. 
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OR the check enclosed please send me another 
** Rubaiyat.’? The loving care you bestow on 
your work I hope is not without its due reward. 
JOHN L. STODDARD. 
New York, July 27, 1898. 


URS is a classic touch in book-making. You put 
the best inside the covers, and the plainness of 
the bindings seems to enhance the delight when one 


turns the leaves. 
NATHAN HASKELL DOLE. 


Jamaica Plains, March 13, 1899. 
4M spending a week here with my frierd, Mrs, 
Ole Bull, and must tell you of the delight that the 
Roycroft books have given us * * * 
FRANCES E. WILLARD. 
Cambridge, May 8, 1897. 
ARIOUS Kelmscott books are mine, and I am 
sure that Roycroft publications do not suffer any 
in comparison. Your books show a-distinct personal- 
ity, and the small imperfections I find, only add to 
their charm, like a patch on beauty’s face. 
HAROLD FREDERIC. 
London, April 2, 1898. 
IS probably true that Moses had no Christian 
name; but in any event the dress you have given 
this book is a delight to the eye. I would be proud 
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to have some little thing of my own come forth from 
the Roycroft Shop, I. ZANGWILL. 
London, Dec. 1, 1897, 





mn": E. S. WILLARD sends greetings to the 
Royerofters and begs that they will record his 
permanent London address and send him one each 
of their books as fast as issued. Mr. Willard will not 
be so captious as to criticise the ‘* Ruskin & Turner ”’ 
just received—let the fact that he encloses check be 
its own comment. 
Toronto, Jan. 10, 1898. 


HAVE seen some of your books, and will ask 
you to send me, care Southern Hotel, one copy 
each of the publications you have in stock. 
MODJESKA. 
Jan. 5, 1898. (Countess Bozenta. ) 


l= book-making is most quaint and pleasing 

withal, I am glad to say that my library holds 

several Roycroft volumes. E. C. STEDMAN, 
Bronxville, N. Y., Oct. 4 1897. 





HE Roycroft books are a delight, and I am show- 
ing them to my friends with intent to prove that 

the old world moves. And in moving backward to 
the time of those Early Venetian Printers (who 
made such beautiful books while Columbus was dis- 
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you have improved on the Venetians, but you have 
nearly equaled them. W. E. GLADSTONE, 
Hawarden, Sept. 18, 1897. 





UR books come to me as a most agreeable rest 
and refreshment in a very busy life. I trust you 
will not fail to send me copies in duplicate of all your 
products. H. N. HIGINBOTHAM. 
Chicago, June 6, 1899. 





AST year I confined my giving of Christmas pres- 
ents to Roycroft books. This year I intend to do 
the same; so send me along as usual a dozen copies 
of each volume I have checked from your list. 
ALVA ADAMS. 
Executive Mansion, Denver, Col., Nov. 28, 1898. 





OU seem to get a lot of enjoyment out of your 
work; and in these days of hurry and rush and 
anxiety, that is much, I hope you are getting the re- 
ward you deserve— and this is a most generous wish. 
THOMAS WENTWORTH HIGGINSON, 
Cambridge, April 6, 1899. 





QUEER lot of folks you are up there, but I 
rather like you, and like your work. I think I'll 
pack up and go and spend my old age with you, in 
the Forest of Arden, making Books and Things. 
}. Q. A. WARD, 
New York City, Jan. 1, 18090 
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covering America) you have done well. I eannot say 
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ALI BABA Of EAST AURORA: 
By Fra Elbertus, (also of East Au- 
rora) & Being an Appreciation, dis- 
creetly done, of the Life, Labors and 
Public Services of a Good Man and 
True ; with copious extracts from his 
Orphic Sayings, & instructive moral 
anecdotes relating to his Career, told 
for the Edification of the Young Ja 


@ Portrait in photogravure on Imperial Japan, 
from the original canvas by Samuel Warner, 
F. R. 8. A. 

® Edition limited to Six Hundred and Twenty 
Copies, on “ Roycroft ’ watermark, hand-made 
paper. Bound in half-Morocco. The volume is 
now on the press, & orders will be booked and 
filled in rotation as received. Price, $ 5.00 
21 copies on Imperial Vellum, each 10.00 

THE ROYCROFTERS, 
East Aurora, 
N.Y. 
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THE PHILISTINE 


SPECULATION. 
I often lie awake at night 
And wonder how ’t would be 
Had Adam not cared more for fruit 
Than for Posterity. 
—Hurbart Elme. 


* 

WILLIAM MORRIS. 

ROM the beginning of this 
century down to about the 
year 1898, the house-keep- 
ing world seems to have 
been in thrall to six hair- 
cloth chairs, a slippery sofa 
to match, and a very cold, 
marble-top center table. 

In all the best homes there was also a marble 

mantel to match the center table ; on one end 

of this mantel was a blue glass vase contain- 
ing a bouquet of paper roses, andon the other 

a plaster-Paris cat. Above the mantel hung a 

wreath of wax flowers in a glass case. In such 
houses were usually to be seen gaudy colored 
carpets, imitation lace curtains, and a what-not 

in the corner that seemed ready to go into 
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dissolution through the law of gravitation ® 
Early in the seventies lithograf presses began 
to make kromos that were warranted just as 
good as oil paintings, & these were distributed 
in millions by enterprising newspapers as pre- 
miums for subscriptions. Looking over an old 
file of the “‘ Christian Union” for the year 1871, 
I chanced upon an editorial wherein it was 
stated that the end of painting pictures by 
hand had come, and the writer piously thanked 
heaven for it—and added, “‘ Art is now within 
the reach of all.” 
Furniture, carpets, curtains, pictures & books 
were being manufactured by machinery, and to 
glue things together and give them a look of 
gentility and get them into a house before they 
fell apart was the seeming desideratum of all 
manufacturers F 
The editor of the “Christian Union” surely 
had a basis of truth for his statement ; art had 
received a sudden chill: palettes and brushes 
could be bought for half-price; & many gtists 
were making five-year contracts with lithograf- 
“ers; while those too old to learn to draw on 
lithograf stones saw nothing left for them but 
to work designs with worsted in perforated 
card-board << 
To the influence of William Morris does the 
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civilized world owe its salvation from the mad 
rage and rush for the tawdry & cheap in home- 
decoration. It will not do to say that if William 
Morris had not called a halt some one else 
would, nor to cavil by declaring that the inani- 
ties of the Plush-Covered-Age followed the 
Era of the Hair-Cloth Sofa. These things are 
frankly admitted, but the refreshing fact re- 
mains that fully one-half the homes of England 
and America have been influenced by the good 
taste and vivid personality of William Morris. 
» William Morris was the strongest all ‘round 
man the century has produced. He was an 
Artist and a Poet in the broadest and best sense 
of these much bandied terms. William Morris 
could do more things, and do them well, than 
any man of either ancient or modern times 
whom we can name. 

In a magazine article, a short time ago, I saw 
Mr. Hopkinson Smith referre@to as “ the Leon- 
ardo da Vinci of America,” and the article in 
question, I do not believe was written by Mr. 
Smith, either. 

Mr. Hopkinson Smith is a talented man, and I 
surely would not descry his various gifts. He 
is a writer, an artist, an orator, and a civil en- 
gineer. He is eminently sane, possesses com- 
mon-sense plus and always has one eye well 
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fixt on the Main-Chance. He is practical. Mr. 
Hopkinson Smith is not a college man, and 
when in 1894 he gave a course of lectures at 
Harvard, the throngs that crowded Sander’s 
Theatre to its utmost limit, testified to the fact 
that of Harvard’s three hundred professors and 
teachers, not one could match this light-house 
builder in point of personality. 

However, the Plutarch who writes the parallel 
lives of Hopkinson Smith and William Morris 
will place the American at a great disadvan- 
tage. William Morris could do everything that 
Smith can, even to building an Eddystone 
Light, and beside this, was master of six trades. 
He was a weaver, a blacksmith, a wood-carver, 
a painter, a dyer and a printer. And he was a 
musical composer of no mean ability. 

Better than all he was an enthusiastic lover of 
his race: his heart throbbed for humanity, and 
believing that society could be reformed only 
from below, he cast his lot with the toilers, 
dresst as one of them & in the companionship 
of workingmen found a response to his holy 
zeal which the society of an entailed aristoc- 
racy denied #———>—- 

The man who could influence the entire house- 
keeping of half a world, and give the kingdom 
of fashion a list to starboard ; who could paint 
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beautiful pictures ; compose music ; speak four 
languages; write sublime verse; address a 
public assemblage effectively ; produce plays ; 
resurrect the lost art of making books—books 
such as were made only in the olden time as a 
loving, religious service ; who lived a clean, 
wholesome, manly life—beloved by those who 
knew him best—shall we not callhim Master? 





I have seen several houses furnisht entire by 
William Morris & the first thing that impresst 
me was the sparsity of things # Instead of a 
dozen pictures in a room, there were two or 
three—one on an easel and one or two on the 
walls. Gilt frames were abandoned almost en- 
tirely & dark stained woods were used instead. 
Wide fire-places were introduced, and mantels 
of solid oak. For upholstery, leather covering 
was usually used instead of cloth. Carpets were 
laid in strips, and not tackt down to stay, and 
tugs were used so to show a goodly glimpse 
of hard-wood floor; and in the dining room a 
large round table was used instead of a right 
angle square one. This table was not covered 
with a table cloth: mats or doilies being used 
here and there. To cover a table entire with a 
cloth or spread is pretty good proof that the 
piece of furniture is cheap and shabby ; so in 
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no William Morris library or dining room would 
you find a table entirely covered. 

® One piece of William Morris furniture has 
become decidedly populagin America, and that 
is the “ Morris Chair.” The first chair of this 
pattern was made entirely by the hands of the 
Master. It was built by a man who understood 
anatomy, unlike most chairs & all church pews. 
It was strong, durable, ornamental, and by a 
simple device the back could be adjusted so to 
fit a man’s every mood. 

@ There has been a sad degeneracy among 
William Morris chairs ; still, good ones can be 
obtained, nearly as excelient as the one in which 
I rested at Kelmscott House—broad, deep, 
massive, upholstered with curled hair, and cov- 
ered with leather that would delight a book- 
binder. Such a chair can be used a generation 
and then be passt on to the heirs. 

Furnishing of churches and chapels led natu- 
rally to the making of stained glass windows, 
and hardly a large city of Christendom but has 
an ezample of the Morris work. 

@® Morris managed to hold that erratic genius, 
Dante Gabriel Rossetti, in line and direct his 
efforts, which of itself was a feat worthy of 
record. He made a fortune for Rossetti, who was 
a child in this world’s affairs, and he also made 
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afortune for himself and every man connected 
with the concern who confided in him. 
Burne-Jones stood by the ship manfully, and 
proved his good sense by never interfering with 
the Master's plans,nor asking foolish, quibbling 
questions—showing faith on all occasions. 

p The Morris designs for wall paper, tapestry, 
cretonnes and carpets are now the property of 
the world, but to say just which is a William 
Morris design and which a Burne-Jones is an 
impossibility, for these two strong men workt 
together as one being with two heads and four 
hands ——=~» 

At one time I find the firm of Morris & Com- 
pany had three thousand hands at work in its 
various manufactories, the work in most in- 
stances being done by hand and after the man- 
ner of the olden time. The motto always being, 
“ Not how cheap—but how good!” 

Morris was too practical not to know that the 
time is not ripe for life on a communal basis, 
but in his heart was a high and holy ideal that 
he has partially explained in his books “A 
Dream of John Ball” and “News from No- 
where,” and more fully in many lectures. His 
sympathy was ever with the workingman, and 
td better thd tofidition of the toiler was his sin- 
cere desire ® ® 
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There is one criticism that has been constantly 
brought against Morris, and altho he answered 
this criticism a thousand times during his life 
it still springs fresh—put forth by small men 
who congratulate themselves on having scored 
a point ® 

They ask in orotund, “How could William 
Morris expect to benefit society at large, when 
all of the products he manufactured were so 
high in price that only the rich can buy them ?” 
Socialism, according to William Morris, does 
not consider it desirable to supply cheap stuff 
to anybody @ William Morris aimed to make 
every manufactured article of the best quality 
possible. It was not how cheap can this be 
made, but how good. Make it as excellent as it 
can be made to serve its end. Then sell it at a 
price that affords something more than a bare 
existence to the workmen who put their lives 
into its formation. In this way you raise the sta- 
tus of the worker—you pay him for his labor & 
give him an interest and pride in the product. 
Cheap products make cheap men. The first 
thought of socialism is for the worker who 
makes the thing, not the man who buys it. The 
man is always of more value than the product 
of his hands, and to sacrifice the souls of men 
in order to make cheap things is a very pernic- 
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ious policy. After ‘“‘ The Defense of Guinevere ” 
was published, when Morris was twenty-four 
years old, it was thirteen years before he is- 
sued another volume. His days were given to 
art and the work of management. 
But now the business had gotten upon such a 
firm basis that he turned the immediate super- 
vision over to others and took two days of the 
week, Saturday and Sunday, for writing. 
Taking up the active work of literature when 
thirty-seven years of age, he followed it with 
the zest of youth for thirty years—until death 
claimed him @ 
William Morris thought literature should be 
the product of the ripened mind—the mind that 
knows the world of men and which has grap- 
pled with earth’s problems. And in this he has 
the strong corroboration of many filosofers. He 
considered that literature should not be a pro- 
fession in itself—to make a business of art is 
to degrade it. Literature should be the sponta- 
neous output of the mind that has known and 
felt. To work the mine of a spirit as a business 
and sift its product for hire, is to overwork the 
vein & palm off slag for useful metal. Shakes- 
peare was a theatre manager, Milton a secre- 
tary, Bobby Burns a farmer, Lamb a book- 
keeper, Wordsworth a Government employee, 
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Emerson alecturer, Hawthorne a custom house 
inspector and Whitman a clerk. 

William Morris was a working man and man- 
ufacturer,—and would have been Poet Laure- 
ate of England had he been willing to call him- 
self a student of sociology instead of a social- 
ist % Socialism itself (whatever it may be) is 
not offensive—the word is. 

—Elbert Hubbard. 


Where you may rhyme 


cades 
For purses on the 
Stygian shore: 
Favored of Hermes, were you still 
With us upon this earthly site, 
Could you, Sir, by your ancient skill, 
Rifle a Kipling Copyright ? 


Mordieu ! the world is not the same 

That you did love some while ago— 
A brave world-worth the risky game 

You played in days of grosse Margot : 
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No more of that ?—then let me pray, 
Master of Cracksmen, long adust, 

Could you, Sir, at your old metier, 

Crack me this Ruddy Kipling Trust? 


Kind Master, have no idle fear 





Lest you should smite a laureled head— 


This younker hath no Leman dear, 

And with Barabbas makes his bed. 
Lucre, not love, is all his care, 

Yet once he sang a Careless Lay, 
E’en as your own—do not forbear, 

But take the Evil Stuff away! 


Good Francis, there be boxes now 
To baffle e’en your cunning hand, 
Strong boxes hoopt with steel, I trow, 
Such, faith, as ope not at command. 
And many watchmen stand between, 
So that a Gentleman shall drool 
And yammer out his very spleen, 
To see them guard the Kipling Pool! 


Dear Patron, it was aye your plan 

To share your Largess with the Poor : 
So grace with your free tribe began 

And till this day may well endure. 
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But never in the Maddest Dream 

That visited your poet’s pate, , 
Did such a royal booty seem 

As in the Kipling Syndicate. 


’T is a king’s ransom, Sir, to win, 
And ’t is a king must play the part— 
E’en you, the very Sovereign 
Of all who ply the Furtive Art 
Ah, Sir, ’t is not for you to stick 
When visions such as these beguile 
(There’s Hubbard thought he knew the Trick !) 
And loometh large the Kipling Pile. 


Yet, Patron dear, the task is one 
That e’en your courage might appall— 
’T is not to cut a Purse and run, 
Or slit a Weazand in a brawl. 
For Men of Law have set their brains 
Against the hope that you indulge, 
To loot this Prig’s unseemly gains 
And liquify the Kipling Bulge. 


L’ ENVOI. 
Saint Francis, hearken to our prayer, 
Poor devils we, bemockt of fate, 
With neither purse nor prog to share— 
Tap us this Kipling Syndicate. 


— Michael Monahan. 
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H to Heart Talks with 
CALT the Philistines by the 
Pastor of His Flock & & i& i sm 
HAVE read Hume, Mill, 
Locke, Spurgeon, Herbert 
Spencer, Mozamdar, An- 
nie Besant and Sam Jones. 
I know something of all re- 
ligions, and can discourse 
to you of mahatmas or @ 
original sin ; justification 
by faith, or sae and reasons for 
the Thirty-nine Articles roll glibly from my 
tongue. I have luncht with a Prime Minister, 
dined with bishops, and once sang the “ Star 
Spangled Banner”’ in Cork with ten priests at 
two o'clock in the morning ; I have seen Paris 
after night with a Baptist preacher ; but still I 
never guesst that the honor would be mine, as 
it was last week, of sitting at meat with Rev. 
Hugh Johnson of Washington, D. C., who 
modestly referred to himself as “‘ President Mc- 
Kinley’s Pastor.” In the course of the repast, 
Mr. Johnson (turn me loose) askt me a ques- 
tion, thus: ‘‘ What reforms does the PHILIS- 
TINE Magazine expect to bring about ?”’ 
Hehadme. ‘* 
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MODEST & pleasing bro- 
chure has been issued by 
one G. H. Heafford, a Sta- 
tion Agent on the line of 
the Chicago, Milwaukee & 
St. Paul Railroad, wherein 
the argument is put forth 
that Lieutenant Rowan, 
who carried the Message to Garcia, showed a 
deplorable lack of imagination. The booklet is 
certainly well written and reveals a clearness, 
force and elegance, in a literary way, that will 
delight the heart of Prof. Barrett Wendell. 
Others, also, have expresst similar views as to 
Rowan’s unfitness for his task, but not so well. 
In fact, Mr. Heafford has a strong backer in Ali 
Baba, who holds that when an order is given 
to a man, the man should revolve the matter 
rapidly in his head-cylinder, and ascertain if 
possible, whether it is really worth while to car- 
ry the message or not. To run risks of capture, 
take chances of accident, & in any event waste 
energy in carrying a message of no import to 
aman of small worth, surely betokens a lack 
of what Darwin has been pleased to call ‘‘ the 
judgment comparative.” 

Ali Baba declates that if Rowan had any mind 
at all, he would have revealed it by demanding 
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a knowledge of the message, before he budged 
an inch. It was Rowan’s right to know what 
sort of a letter he was carrying. It might have 
been obscene, or trivial, or possibly a message 
for some afrodisiac dame who had her mail 
sent in care of Garcia’s letter box. 
The necessity of knowing what sort cf message 
one is carrying, was presst home rather severely 
on Ali some years ago when Wm. Marion Reedy 
was learning his trade at the Roycroft. 
Mr. Reedy one day lookt out of the window 
and seeing the Baba sitting in his wheelbarrow 
engaged in meditation, called him over and in- 
structed him to take a letter up to the Rev. Dr. 
Sayles. Mr. Sayles lives about half a mile from 
the Shop ; & Baba was told to run all the way 
and bring back an answer, speedily, as the mat- 
ter was urgent. 
The Baba hurried off, carrying the message. 
When the Reverend gentleman broke the seal 
and opened the envelope, this is what he read : 
To Rev. John A. Sayles— 

Please give the bearer three kicks 
in the pants, and greatly oblige 

The Roycrofters. 
Be it said to the credit of Mr. Sayles, that he 
"rose to the emergency, and sent the Baba back 
in blissful ignorance, carrying a late report is- 
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sued by the Hon. Commissioner of Agriculture 
at Washington, D.C. §% The joke, however, 
leakt out, and Baba got even by liberating a 
nice nest of type lice in the font of Caslon Old 
Style, on which Mr. Reedy workt. 

Very naturally, when the subject of quick mes- 
sages is broacht, Ali Baba is on the lookout 
for practical jokes ; and so when we were dis- 
cussing McKinley, Rowan & Garcia, Ali Baba 
askt, ‘‘ How t’ ’ell did Rowan know but what 
McKinley was playing a measly joke on him ?” 
One other faze of this Garcia matter that Mr. 
Heafford has brought up is worthy of consider- 
ation, and that is the duty of an employee to 
help his employer in every way possible. And 
that he may act intelligently, Ali Baba holds 
with Heafford that it is the right and duty of 
the employee to cross-examine the man who 
gives the order, until the facts are fully set forth. 
Then the employee, knowing the facts, can 
often give advice about what is best to do, that 
will be to the advantage ofall parties concerned. 
Had Rowan been of really the right mental 
quality when given the letter to take to Garcia, 
he would have at once askt, ‘‘ What do you 
want to send a letter to Garcia for?”” And when 
McKinley had explained, Rowan, if he had been 
as alert mentally as Rev. Dr. Sayles of East 
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Aurora, would have quickly shown that to com- 
municate with the Insurgents at all was simply 
dam nonsense. 
Then had McKinley got gay and insisted that 
it was none of Rowan’s business what was in 
the letter, a proper regard for his country should 
have prompted Rowan to take the letter and 
under the pretense of going to deliver it, sim- 
ply made way with it. This would have been 
both patriotism and wisdom. 
# Subsequent events would have proved the 
justification of this course. The only object, 
says Ali, of communicating with the Insur- 
gents was to quickly drive out the Spanish, so 
we could feed the starving Reconcentrados @ 
Thru the pernicious message so zealously car- 
ried by the absurdly unimaginative Rowan, the 
Insurgents flockt to the wharfs where the Unit- 
ed States troops were landing, and ate up all 
the provisions intended for the Reconcentrados. 
And the result was that the Reconcentrados all 
died of starvation, and mafy Insurgents have 
since suffered from gout, indigestion & Bright’s 
Disease ® 
So the entire war, brought about in the Inter- 
ests of Humanity—first to feed the starving 
Reconcentrados, and next to make Cuba free— 
failed -® 
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The Reconcentrados are dead ; Garcia is dead ; 
and Cuba is not free (and never will be free) 
having merely traded one form of slavery for 
another ® ® 

We have the word of Mr. Richard Harding 
Davis, backt up by the report of Mr. Stephen 
Crane, that the Insurgents are a dirty, thieving, 
sassy, lazy, worthless pack. And in his book on 
the Cuban Campaign, the Hon. Theodore 
Roosevelt, now Governor of New York, corrob- 
orates at length, the testimony of Mr. Davis 
and Mr. Crane. 

» To communicate with the Insurgents was a 
fatal mistake, and the cause of the failure of 
the United States to do what she set out to do 
was because Rowan failed to rise to the level 
of events and chuck the message when he had 
the chance. 

Opportunities gone are gone forever. 

® And further than this, Mr. Heafford and Ali 
Baba are strongly inclined to the belief that at 
the last, this man Rowan was but the tool of 
Corporate Greed, and that his trip across Cuba, 
in search of Garcia, was only a shrewd move 
concocted by George H. Daniels, to advertise 
the New York Central Railroad. 

















IN the last issue of the 
“Nineteenth Century” ® 
(which magazine will prob- 
ably change its name in six 
months, altho there is no 
reason why it should) is an 
article by one H. W. Wil- 
son on the subject of “ In- 

crease in Naval Armaments.” 
In point of English, the article is well written, 
but the lack of logic in it portrays the author 
as a very young fool, or that other thing, which 
they say is worse, an old one. 
Mr. Wilson says it is manifestly absurd to say 
that the workingman is taxed to build war- 
ships, since the building of war-ships gives 
work to a vast number of men. “ Then,” says 
this Micawber-like economist, “after the ship 
is built, a large number of men are given em- 
ployment in taking care of it.” 

I had fondly hoped that these skemes of lift- 

ing ourselves over the fence by tugging at our 

bootstraps, were to be launcht no longer except 
by Uncle Billy Bushnell and Old Cy Gifford. 

@ The luring fallacy of these corner-grocery 

filosofers lies, of course, in the assumptidn 

that to set men to work and pay them wages is 
to benefit the race. 

















They forget that men may be set to work at a 
very bad business. Work must be of a useful 
sort, or else you may visit upon the race a de- 
cided curse thru the efforts of those employed. 
Even tho the result of the work be absolutely 
neutral, like carrying bricks back & forth from 
one pile to another, society is not benefited. 
The distribution of wealth, by giving work that 
is devoid of a good result, will in time pauper- 
ize the race, for it deprives men of the oppor- 
tunity of performing productive labor. 

When the Bradley-Martins gave their hundred 
thousand dollar ball at the Waldorf-Astoria 
there were not wanting writers to justify the 
expenditure on account of the work it gave to 
hundreds of people getting ready for the orgie. 
One man said that a thousand cooks, butlers, 
milliners, dress-makers, etc., were given em- 
ployment for three months making ready for 
that particular racket, therefore the Bradley- 
Martins were the benefactors of humanity. 

Let ’s see—a thousand people workt for three 
months —and what was it they produced ? 
Answer—They produced the Ball. 

Twenty thousand men given work making war- 
ships! 

Result of their labor ? 

War-ships. 
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@ What are war-ships ? 
Things that take thousands of men from useful 
labor to care for, and that puta tax on every 
laborer for maintenance, so long as they float. 
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LD Zeke Crosby who, as 
every one knows, lives out 
on the Mile-Strip, three 
miles north-west of East 
Aurora, was down to see 
me yesterday. 

Zeke often drops in to make 
me a friendly call, but the 
particular thing that brought him this time was 
my little item about lawyers in a late number 
of the PHILISTINE., It pleased the old man 
immensely, and his approval pleased me, for 

Zeke has a son who is a lawyer—and a good 

one. The young man, who lives in Chicago, has 

made a decided success of his profession, and 
has the confidence of all who know him. 

It would have been a very natural proceeding 
on the part of old Zeke to have denounced my 
screed on lawyers as libelous—and all that. But 
he did not. On the contrary he had anticipated 

that my item would bring down on my head a 

torrent of abuse, not only from the local bar, 

but from adjacent towns as well. 
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@ And so that I might be properly fortified, my 
friend had, with much labor and great pains, 
written out his experience with two Buffalo law- 
yers. 
Old Zeke expects me to print his statement en- 
tire with names and dates, times and places @ 
And when he reads this I trust he will pardon 
me for not doing so, for to even print the truth 
is regarded under certain conditions as libelous. 
Very briefly stated, Zeke’s complaint No. 1 is 
that in 1897 he sold two loads of hay to a Buf- 
falo lawyer, who is also very well known in 
Rast Aurora. Hay was low, only $7.50 a ton, 
but he had to sell it in order to get money to 
pay taxes ——.9 
After the hay was delivered the bill was present- 
ed, & the lawyer said he would mail a check. 
He has n’t mailed the check yet. Since the hay 
was sold, hay has been up to $14.00 a ton. 
The lawyer now laffs at Zeke when the old 
man asks him for the money, and declares his 
coachman paid for the hay when it was deliv- 
ered ® HH 
Case No. 2 is a matter of butter, eggs, chick- 
ens and vegetables supplied to a lawyer's fam- 
ily during a space of two years. The footings 
are over three hundred dollars, with seventy- 
five dollars paid on account @ Old Zeke knew 
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the people were rich, and had delayed putting 
in a bill because he wanted the money all at 
one time to lift a mortgage @ He fully expect- 
ed it would be paid on request, but now the 
bill is repudiated # They declare the eggs he 
supplied were bad, the turnips woody, the po- 
tatoes rotten, and that all of his spring chickens 
were hens old enough to vote. When the old 
man attempted to defend his good name he 
was ordered from the premises, and soundly 
abused by the lawyer’s wife. On refusing to go 
the woman rang fora stable-man & ordered the 
man-servant to kick Old Zeke into the street. 
The hostler took Zeke by the arm and induced 
him to go, and when in the alley, he gave the 
old man a dollar out of his own pocket, apolo- 
gizing for his share in the matter, and declared 
by way of extenuation, that he just had to make 
a show of putting old Zeke out or lose his job. 
@ Well, what does all this prove ? Nothing at 
all, save that two men, who are accidentally 
lawyers, have treated a generous and kindly old 
man with gross injustice. Lawyers are not all 
bad and all dead-beats are not lawyers, but 
some lawyers are rogues and all lawyers are 
officers of the Court—servants of the Goddess, 
who, being blind, never sees anything of their 
rascality. 
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To us who are young and tuf and mixing in 
the world, Old Zeke’s troubles all seem slight 
and trivial. 

® If I should print the names and pedigree of 
that family on Delaware Avenue, Buffalo, N. 
Y., who were fed by this old farmer for two 
years, and who then turned upon him & abused 
him cruelly, it would not secure his money. And 
should I go with St. Gerome-Roycroft and play 
ruf-house with their kitchen, do up the ser- 
vants, black the eyes of the Honest Lawyer, & 
scare the Lady of the House into hysterics, it 
would do no good, and the Saint and I might 
get six months apiece for interesting ourselves 
in matters that are none of ours. 

® Well, it does n’t make much difference ! Let 
the great lawyer who owes Zeke for two loads 
of hay, laff the old man into babbling embar- 
rassment ; & let the proud Lady of the House 
who has taken on undue adipose at his expense 
screech at him that “he is a nasty old thing.” 
—Who cares! 

The old man has passt his three score and ten 
—he is living only by God’s grace. His children 
are all grown up and gone—his work is done. 
Let him go home to his weed-covered farm and 
tell his old wife his troubles, and together let 
them cry salt tears down their wrinkled cheeks 
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—it won’t help their failing eyesight any, I tell 
you that. Who cares ? The neighbors will come 
in before long, and then go down town & send 
telegrams to Chicago, Cleveland & Des Moines, 
and in three days they will form a procession 
and head for the cemetery. 





I’m not sure just what the Unpardonable Sin 
is, but I believe it is this disposition to evade 
the payment of small bills. 
» The folks who abused Old Zeke Crosby are 
not “bad” people. On the contrary they move 
in the best circles of society, belong to the 
Presbyterian Church, & are eminently respect- 
able. They lack imagination, for if they could 
understand the misery, the worry and the pain 
. they cause, it is not at all probable they would 
inflict it. They fire the farmer out—and forget 
him. To them, that is all there is of it. 
Now if they are unjust to a helpless old farmer, 
they are also unjust to others. Doubtless, dress- 
makers, grocers, butchers and other plain peo- 
ple suffer at their hands in the same way. Their 
lives are so full looking after the mere machin- 
ery of life—so filled with selfishness, that they 
ride right over other folks, and no matter how 
many are crusht beneath the wheels of their 
chariots, they know nothing of it. Yet they go 
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“ slumming,” belong to missionary societies 
and contribute to college settlements. 
Does not “ Society” in its society sense breed 
_ just this dead, cruel, thoughtless indifference ? 
It does seem so, Yor even in our little town the 
only dead-beats are those who are in the “‘ set.” 
Ask the grocer, the livery-man, or the butcher 
who are the folks that contract bills & never pay, 
or pay when they dam please, and he will tell 
you they are the aristocrats. The carpenters, 
stone-masons, blacksmiths and farmers look 
you squarely in the eye, speak to you frankly 
face to face, & if they promise to pay you Sat- 
urday night, and cannot, they come around and 
tell you why ® I have been despoiled of hard- 
earned dollars, and had my reputation rippt up 
the back when I ventured to ask for my own, 
but neverjexcepting by those who havea Thurs- 
day> >} 
If you wish to lessen the worries of the world 
and scatter sunshine as you go, don’t bother to 
go a-slumming, or lift the fallen, or trouble to 
reclaim the erring—simply pay your debts~+ 
cheerfully & promptly. It lubricates the wheels 
of trade, breaks up party ice, gives tone to the 
social system and liberates good-will. 
Pay as you go. 
Especially pay the people who work by the day 
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and toil with their hands @ A dollar means 
much to the man who spades your garden— 
never humiliate the man by making him ask. 
for his dollar @ Give it to him immediately 
the work is done, and if he did well, tell him so. 
When the woman who crouches over a sewing 
machine for you, all day long, brings the gar- 
ment home, pay her all you owe, and do not 
add to her troubles by exercising the preroga- 
tive of the one who is paying over money, to 
flaunt out either insulting remarks or insulting 
manners. 

The Gentle Man shows his true nature in his 
treatment of social inferiors ; and of all damn- 
ing sins, the withholding of money due a work- 
ing man is the worst. Let us pay as we go. And 
the cheerfulness & good-will we give out with 
our money will in turn be given out by those 
we pay it to. Pay as you go. 


E 'S only a boy—don’t take 
him too seriously—Teddy 
of Oyster Bay. Just a kid 
is our own Teddy, with his 
thirst for adventure, & itch 
for turning things upside 
down, his ruf riding, big 
game killing and broncho 
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busting ! Only an over-grown fighting kid, with 
a dirty face, buttons all off his clothes thru 
much “‘rastling,” and a casual suggestion of 
shirt-tail that he has neglected to tuck in. 
Boys are savages—boys are destructive ; boys 
are cruel.To “ bust,” & kill, & stamp upon things 
is the delight of the boy. Boys are bullies: they 
cuff their younger brothers, pinch their sisters, 
arrange bent pins for their elders, shoe the cat 
with walnut shells and tie tin kettles to Rover’s 
tail ee» 
They catch fish and throw them on the bank 
and watch them gasp and flounder in the sun. 
They snare song birds in the woods ; rob nests ; 
put ferrets into rabbit’s burrows ; tie each oth- 
er’s clothes into knots when they go swimming 
(taking care not to molest the clothes of big, 
red-headed fighting boys) and they duck all the 
little boys who cannot swim. 
But most boys outgrow the destructive period 
and evolve into something better, leaving these 
destructive boyish things behind. Occasionally 
you find a man who is yet a boby—such a one is 
our own Teddy. 
Teddy is a boy in all of his instincts, ambitions 
and aspirations, and when he comes to us with 
a highly moral plea for ‘A Strenuous Life,” 
he shows the spasm of wanting to be good that 
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comes occasionally over every boy ® Boys of 
twelve who “go forward” and kneel at the 
Mourners’ Bench,are not to be trusted—it’s only 
a moody, half-hypocritical, transient desire to 
reform. They will girdle your apple trees next 
week. 

# Teddy is forty years of age, forty past, and 
he ’ll never change. He ’Il put ferrets into rab- 
bit burrows to the end of his days, and at sev- 
enty-five, when the corners of his eyes are full 
of plum tree gum, and there ’s a quaver in his 
voice, and a sciatic limp to his walk, he ’ll suck 
eggs, catch mice for the fun of clipping their 
ears and tails, and make you “‘ chaw beef”’ if 
he gets the chance. 

Teddy, himself, has told us that when he was 
Assistant Secretary of the Navy, the hum- 
drum duties of the place palled upon him. He 
paced the streets with Leonard Wood, restless 
and discontented % The piping times of peace 
were not to the taste of these men—they longed 
for something to happen. — 

Thru Teddy’s influence the ‘‘ Maine” was sent 
into Havana Harbor—& something happened ! 
I have read history a little, and I know the rec- 
ord of the ruf riders who thru a Ruf-on-Rats 
policy towards the lesser breeds without the 
law, have made this world a place of the skull. 
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The man of violence has ever received quick 
recognition—but not a lasting fame. We deify 
only the Gentle Man—the man of thought and 
feeling—the man of heart @ The sober good 
sense of the time, simply thru the law of self- 
preservation, will not continue to push to the 
front the man who delights in a fight. 

® In passing it is well to note the truth, that 
there is no virtue nor excellence, per se, in the 
** Strenuous Life.” The highest wisdem often 
consists in mere passivity # Contemplation 
is usually safer than hustling, and when you 
are in doubt about what to do, take the advice 
of Seneca and do nothing. 

Teddy is as high now as he will ever get. To 
promote him further would be to invite him to 
swing his chapararros astride the neck of Free- 
dom & ride a hell-to-split race thru our fondest 
hopes of the Ideal Republic. 

If Teddy had the power he 'd rope mankind as 
mavericks and brand us all with a red hot irop 
of his own device; and with the butt end of a 
quirt he ’d persuade you into his own way of 
thinking. 

Not that Teddy is a bad boy, oh, no—he is his 
mamma's darling ootsy-tootsy, who has so 
much life and energy, you know! § And then 
boys will be boys, anyway. Lawks a-daisy! 
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E Rev. Levi M. Powers 
of Buffalo has considerable 
more than a local reputa- 
tion as a wit. For a sample 
I present this: They were 
talking about a certain 
statesman from Texas and 
the lady askt Mr. Powers 
what sort of a man the Texan was. “Oh,” said 
Mr. Powers wearily, “he is quite religious—at 
least he believes in a Devil, and so of course in 
a Hell—he is wofully lacking in a sense of 
humor!” 

It is needless to add that Mr. Powers is a Uni- 
versalist. 
* 


ICHAEL MONAHAN, in 
spat-puttees & Cork helm- 
et, blew in last week. I was 
on the farm when he ar- 
rived, but when I returned 
I found that he, Sammy the 
Artist and Ali Baba had 
interviewed the buffet -® 

They were sitting on the steps of the Shop, 

singing lustily “‘ When Ireland is Free!" Po- 

tatoes in East Aurora being just right to hoe, 

Michael did not stay but one day. 
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P.S. Later :— Ali Baba has just read proof of 
the above item and declares it a malicious un- 
truth § They were not singing -‘ When Ireland 
is Free,”” Baba says, they were singing ‘‘ Ger- 
aldine, my Geraldine.” 


THE PHI.- 
LISTINE 


5 

ILLIAM COCKBURN ®@& 
JOHNSTONE wishes a 
membership for 99 years in 
the American Academy of 
Immortals, but he has n’t 
the ten to pay fee for en- 
grossing his name in colors 
on the Great Roster. 

He never had ten dollars at one time in his 
life He @ 

He is a Poet. 

And here is the way he puts it: 

Immortal Friends and Folks who Write 

And Dreamers Wise who never Die, 

Oh, lead me to that Kindly Light 

Which in the East I now descry. 

I ll come prepared to Dream my Best 

And Love all Books that come my Way 

And mile-wide thoughts alone Express, 

If you will only let me stay. 

I ‘ll Paint a little and I ’1l Write 

A Little now and then Again, 

And in return I think it Right 

That you should waive the grewsome Ten. 
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IME was when book-making was a labor 
"ea love. In those days, when the patient- 

hearted monk of the Middle Ages was will- 
ing to spend a decade in the creation & affec- 
tionate embellishment of one precious volume 
or even one tiny portion of a volume, the mak- 
ing of a book or a missal was a serious and 
holy task # As Austin Dobson has sighed, the 
very spirit of the man was to be found in the 
book he had made. Later, too, came those 
early Venetian printers, who, with unhurrying 
and loving hands, carved their wooden blocks, 
chaptered, initialized and rubricated their el- 
fin decorated pages and left strange old vol- 
umes for which the fin de siecle collector now 
scours all Europe. 
Nowadays, however, our huge steam presses 
pound out their ten thousand volumes, & the 
machine-made thing of paper & cloth is looked 
upon much the same as a gelatin capsule hold- 
ing together a few grains of thought dust. The 
principle of the Venetian printer is out of date 
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& his manner of book-making almost a lost art, 
® In the village of East Aurora, in the State 
of New York, however, there lives a book- 
maker who has a good deal of the medieval 
monk about him @ The man’s name is Elbert 
Hubbard, and to say that he is the William 
Morris of America would make the shade of 
the poet publisher who once operated the Ke!m- 
scott press hug his golden harp with pleasure, 
for if there is a man who deserves a harp it is 
he who has labored not for gold and position 
and praise, but he, as Kipling sings, who has 
labored for the sake of the thing to be done. 
This is the doctrine which is preached by El- 
bert Hubbard, and what the pastor of the So- 
ciety of Philistines preaches he also practices. 
@® As Emerson once said, if a man shall do a 
piece of work incomparably better than his fel- 
lows, the world will make a pathway to his 
door, though he live in a forest. And of late the 
people of America—and Europe, too, for that 
matter—seem to be finding their way to the lit- 
tle village of East Aurora, where stands that 
quaint, chapel-like building known as the Roy- 
croft Shop # This “shop” is the headquarters 
of the Society of the Philistines, & from it is 
issued “ every little while’ that most eccentric 
& interesting little monthly known as the PHI- 
LISTINE Magazine ® But it is for its beau- 
tiful books that East Aurora has become fa- 
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mous, for nowhere else in America are such 
creations in book-making produced. 

The output of the “Shop ” is not large, for the 
work is all hand work, but the volumes that do 
go forth from the Roycroft all have on them 
the stamp of delicate & affectionate workman- 
ship. This little country-town printing plant 
gives free instruction to the natives in water- 
colors, crayon drawing and hand illuminating, 
& whenever a young man or woman on proba- 
tion shows that his or her work is valuable, 
the shop at once hires the new artist, pays 
wages for work done and at the end of the year 
divides profits. At present there are some fifty 
workers in the Roycroft Shop busy in making & 
adorning books, and all of these book-makers 
are Hubbardized East Aurorans. The only im- 
portation in the Roycroft Shop is a Leipsic 
book-binder who works miracles in levant and 
teaches to the young Roycrofters the myster- 
ies of his art. ‘ 

» But this society of “ Philistines ” does other 
things besides making hand-illumined books. 
Under the leadership of their scholarly pastor 
they discuss philosophy, paint pictures, edit a 
magazine, entertain hungry & indigent authors 
& have an annual dinner to which all the faith- 
ful of the society are duly bidden. A prom- 
inent eastern college has recently conferred on 
Mr. Hubbard the degree of Master of Arts, in 
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recognition of his achievements in the line of 
artistic book-making @ And surely Mr. Hub- 
bard is not without honor in his own country, 
being known as the author of a successful nov- 
el or two, numerous quaintly humorous philo- 
sophical essays, and Emersonian preachments 
on life and men and things, to say nothing of 
the “ Little Journeys,” published by the Put- 
nams # When not busy writing or making 
books, Fra Elbertus takes a spade and goes 
out and digs post-holes for the fence that is 
some day to shut off the Roycroft Shop from 
the undulating pasture fields of East Aurora @ 
Often disguised with jaunty raillery, the “‘ Roy- 
crofters” of East Aurora, N. Y., are working 
out a complex social and economic problem. 
They are doing a great work with a light hand. 
@ Think, if you please, of a manufactory that 
has a fifteen-minute recess in the middle of 
the forenoon and the same in the afternoon 
(besides the hour at noon & a Saturday half- 
holiday ), when all the workers get out and play 
handball; that surrounds its helpers with an 
atmosphere of art & beauty; that has a piano, 
bath-rooms, & a library ; that has no “ bosses”; 
pays good wages and divides profits at end of 
the year, and you have the Roycroft Shop! @® 
A Boston book-worm told me a few days ago 
that he made it a point to buy every book that 
comes from the Roycroft Shop. This man Hub- 
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bard, he said, would some day go forth to the 
Great Beyond & with him would pass away the 
traditions with which he had endowed the Roy- 
croft Shop. The output of the Shop is neces- 
sarily small, the work is substantial & will en- 
dure, and therefore, as a business investment, 
the bibliophile in question held, every Hubbard 
book he added to his library was money secure- 
ly and well spent. 


OU are interested in SOMETHING? 
Why not get the best things printed 
about it? 
We read and clip thousands of newspapers 
and magazines every week, therefore we can 
equip you SPEEDILY and economically for 
a debate, speech, lecture, essay, or anything 
else requiring up-to-date information, and 
MORE of it than your competitors are like- 
ly to get. : 
Thirty select clippings for $1.50. 
SEND FOR OUR BOOKLET, which ex- 
plains the scope of the clipping industry. 





20TH CENTURY PRESS CLIPPING BUREAU, 
NEW YORK LIFE BUILDING, 
CHICAGO. 
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Wecan supply the following books 
by Elbert Hubbard 


FORBES OF HARVARD: $ 1.25 
350 pages, cloth. 
NO ENEMY BUT HIMSELF, 1.50 
LITTLE JOURNEYS TO HOMES OF 
GOOD MEN & GREAT, 1.75 
EMINENT WOMEN, 1.75 


Ditto, Deluxe Roycroft edition, 10.00 
AMERICAN STATESMEN, 1.75 


FAMOUS PAINTERS: 1.75 
Ready Nov. Ist. 
AS IT SEEMS TO ME: 2.50 


A Book of Essays ; frontispiece of 
author in photogravure. 
Three copies on a high shelf. 


TIME AND CHANCE: 3-00 
A Romance and a History; two 
volumes in box. 

THE ROYCROFT SHOP 
East Aurora, 
N. Y. 
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This is “Wolf Tracks” Thompson, who, without knowing Fay 
Mills or Bolton Hall, yet wrote “ Wild Animals I have Known ”— 
one of the very few great books of the decade. 
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BACK NUMBERS 
OF THE PHILISTINE: 


ONE VOLUME IN A BOOK: 


VOLUME |, scance, $2.00 
VOLUME!|, “ 2.00 
VOLUME Ill, “ 2.00 
VOLUME IV, 
VOLUME V, 
VOLUME VI, 
VOLUME VIiil, 
VOLUME VIII, 


88888 


° On receipt of Ten 
Very Specia sir gee 
a Life Membership in the American Academy 
of Immortals, we record the new member’s 
name on the Great Roster (in colors) and send 
gtatis, express prepaid, the eight bound vol- 
umes of the Philistine named above. We also 
send the member one of each bound volume as 
they come out and a copy of the Magazine as 
issued Every Little While, for ninety-nine 
years—but no longer # Address, 


The Bursar of The Philistines, 
East Aurora, N. Y. 


L a t er: A very sudden and unexpected 

*« dash to get in before St. Peter 
closes the gate, has cleaned us out of VOL. 
NO. ONE, with several applicants over, yam- 
m at the bars. We, ever, still have a 
few of the other Volumes left. [No number of 
the Philistine will be re-printed.] 
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A MESSAGE 
TO GARCIA 


ois 


First printed in the ‘‘ Philistine”’ | 
for March, caused the edition to | 
be exhausted within three days 
after publication. We have re- 
printed the article for the benefit 
of those Discerning Ones who 
appreciate a good thing. Done in 
booklet form, on Holland hand- 
made paper, with one illumined 
initial, price 10c each, or.in quan- 
tities, say ten dollars per hun- 
dred. One thousand copies num- 
bered & signed by author, bound 
in limp chamois, satin lined, il- 
lumined title-page, one dollar per 
copy ®& Address the Bursar of 


THE ROYCROFT SHOP, 
East Aurora, 
N. Y. 
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Just for Women. 


In the Observation Car of the New 
York Central’s ‘‘ Lake Shore Lim- 
ited’’ there is a tasteful little desk 
with dainty paper and envelopes, 
provided just for those discerning 
women who choose this train on 
account of its speed and luxury,— 
for the observation room for ladies 
is only one of many delightful feat- 
ures that appeal to the refined taste 
of the women of to-day. 


® An illustrated booklet describing 
this, the most luxurious 1,000-mile 
train in the world, will be sent free, 
post-paid, on receipt of a two-cent 
stamp by George H. Daniels, Grand 
Central Station, New York. 
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Health 
by 
Right Living 

The Jackson Sanatorium 


AT DANSVILLE, 
Livingston Co., 
New York, 


was established in 1858 on the above rotto. Its 
success in restoring to health the le who 


ht its advantages. a em how 

to line an ante ides beep ta aoal ith, has 
been phenomenal 

Do not fail to send for the literature of the 


» and 

also every information as to terms & methods of 
treatment 

Discard the use of Drugs and get well by ABOL- 

ISHING the CAUSE of YOUR ILL H TH. 


Address, J. ARTHUR JACKSON, M. D., 
Box 1880. 





MERICAN ACADEMY OF & 
| IMMORTALS, otherwise the 
Society of the Philistines. An 
association of Book Lovers & Folks 
who Write, Paint and Dream &% Or- 
ganized to further Good-Fellowship 
among men and women who believe 
in allowing the widest liberty to Indi- 
viduality in Thought and Expression. 
Article xii. Sec. 2.—The annual dues shall be 
one dollar. This shall entitle the member to all 
documents issued by the Society, together with 
one copy of the incomparable Philistine Maga- 
zine, monthly, for one year. 
Article xii. Sec. 7.—A Life Membership in the 
Society of the Philistines is Ten Dollars. This 
entitles the member to every number of the 
Philistine Magazine, with bound volumes al- 
ready issued, and that shall be issued, for 
ninety-nine years. 
Article xix. Sec. 4.—The duties of each mem- 
ber shall consist in living up to his highest Ideal 
(as nearly as possible) and attending the An- 
nual Dinner (if convenient). 
HE BURSAR OF THE 

PHILISTINEs 
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